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THE BEES’ STORE-HOUSE. 





By Dora Read Goodale. 





Life is barren of sweets, you cry? 
Every hour has a flower, say I! 
Here a thistle and there a rose, 
And the bees’ store-house overflows. 


Hear how the bee-hive bears me out: 

Never an acre round about, 

Furrowed of man, to grace the bees!— 

But the roads are lined with linden 
trees, 

And the thick buckwheat is yearly 
sown 

And comes to its own; 

The raspberry’s ivory bloom is spread, 

And the balm wine-red 

In unpruned gardens: Over the hedge 

Wild weeds bloom at the pasture’s 
edge— 

Mullein and groundsel: All of these, 

Little and great, are loved of bees. 


Life is barren of sweets, you cry? 
Every hour has a flower, say I! 
Here a nettle and there a rose, 
And the bees’ store-house overflows. 
—Springfield Republican. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Melville E. Stone, head of the Asso- 
ciated Press, has signed the writers’ 
section of the national woman suf- 
frage petition. 





The National Child Labor Confer- 
ence in Boston was rich in interest. 


“It must have set many women to 


thinking; and when women begin to 
think along that line, they generally 
end by joining the ranks of the suffra- 
gists. 





The women’s organizations of Phila- 
delphia have named twenty-eight 
women for places on the Sectional 
School Boards of that city. Of these 
many have served before or are now 
serving, and their work is well known 
in their wards. The nomination of 
candidates will be decided today at 
the primaries by the votes of men 
alone. 





The first election has just been held 
in Victoria, Australia, under the new 
law that gives women a vote for mem- 
bers of the State Parliament. Of the 
women, more than 83 per cent. voted; 
of the men, 64 per cent. Victoria had 
had an active Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion, which vehemently declared, be- 
fore equal suffrage was granted, that 
women did not want the ballot, and 
would not use it if they had it. 





Meanwhile it is laughable to see 
how calmly American anti-suffragists 
take the riotous proceedings of Liber- 
als in interrupting and breaking up 
Tory meetings. There is not a word 
of protest from the people or the 
papers that were the most scandal- 


ized over the much milder interrup- 
tions by the women; and no one has 
even suggested that these things 
prove the unfitness of men to exercise 
the suffrage. 

Denver is to have a woman on its 
board of education. The school elec- 
tion was close, and the result depend- 
ed on the vote from one precinct, the 
legality of which was contested. The 
case has been dragging along in the 
courts. Lately Miss Gail Laughlin 
took a hand in it, and called atten- 
tion to a point of law hitherto over- 
looked, which convinced the court 
that the woman was legally elected. 
The veteran lawyer who was opposed 
to Miss Laughlin is reported as feel- 
ing a good deal mortified. 








The English elections, so far as 
they have gone, indicate that the Lib- 
erals will be returned to power, but 
with a greatly reduced majority. Mrs. 
Pankhurst some time ago expressed 
the opinion that it was the huge and 
unprecedented majority which the 
Liberals had in the last Parliament 
that made the cabinet so arrogantly 
disregardful of the women’s claims. 
She predicted that if they held con- 
trol in the next Parliament by a com- 
paratively slender majority, they 
would be much more ready to listen to 
reason from the suffragists. That is 
the. direction in which things now 
seem to be shaping themselves. 





If the election had turned simply on 
the question whether the House of 
Lords should be allowed to overrule 
the House of Commons on questions 
of taxation, the Liberals would doubt- 
less have swept the country. But a 
number of other factors entered into 
it; and an important one, although the 
papers unite to ignore or minimize it, 
is the woman suffrage movement. All 
who heard Mrs. Pankhurst will real- 
ize that she must be a _ formidable 
force, when she goes into a campaign 
backed by thousands of other women 
animated with the same spirit; and 
the Liberals have played directly into 
the hands of the suffragettes by the 
unfair and brutal way in which they 
have dealt with the women who take 
part in demonstrations. 





Miss Jean Gordon, Louisiana’s effi- 
cient factory inspector, attended the 
Child Labor Conference in Boston, and 
last Saturday she and Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell of Chicago and Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett dined with the Twenti- 
eth Century Club. Miss Gordon was 
asked to speak. She said that, in the 
city of Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell, she could not refrain from 
dwelling upon the importance of wom- 
an’s ballot as an aid to the humani- 
tarian measures they all had at heart. 
She went on and gave the Twentieth 
Century Club a rousing good dose of 
suffrage doctrine. After the meeting 
the most interested among the male 
members of the club usually go up- 
stairs to continue the discussion; but 
no ladies, it is said, have ever before 
been invited to go along and take part. 
This time Miss Gordon, Miss Mc- 
Dowell and Mrs. Dennett were urgent- 
ly invited, and went; and a lively dis- 
cussion raged for a full hour. Miss 
Gordon was appointed by the Gover- 
nor of Louisiana to represent that 
State at the National Conference on 
Uniform Legislation, at Washington, 
D. C., and went from here to take part 
in it. 

We give a good deal of space this 
week to an account of the shirt-waist 
makers’ strike, a remarkable and 
much-misrepresented movement. It 
has not only raised the wages of about 
30,000 girls 15 or 20 per cent., but has 
taught girls of many different nation- 
alities to stand together in sisterly 
solidarity, has increased their intel- 
ligence and_ self-respect, and has 
opened the eyes of a great many more 
fortunate women to “the way in which 
the other half live.” 








Miss Helen Taft, the President’s 
daughter, is a student at Bryn Mawr. 
She mingled with the strikers without 
their knowing who she was, talked 
with them, heard their stories, and 
became convinced of the injustice 
vith which they were being treated 





3he promised to represent the matte 
to her father. 


advancement.—Louisa M. 


THE TEN-HOUR BRIEF. 





Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, the distin- 
guished Boston lawyer, who, as is well 
known, has given his services to the 
State of Illinois in defence of the Ten- 
Hour Law, has filed his brief with the 
Supreme Court at Springfield. Along 
with his own it bears the name of 
Miss Josephine Goldmark, who has 
collected most of the material. The 
legal points are not dwelt upon at any 
length, nearly the whole of the vol- 
ume, which contains 250,000 words, 
being devoted to evidence and illustra- 
tion gathered from all over the world 
as to the injurious effects of long 
hours upon the health of women. The 
brief, which is one of the most re- 
markable legal documents ever put 
forth, and certainly most interesting 
reading, is to be published by the Rus- 
sell Sage roundation, which has borne 
the necessary expenses involved in its 
preparation. ° 





GARRISON MEMORIAL MEETING. 





A meeting in memory of the late 
William Lloyd Garrison will be held 
at the Church of the Messiah, Park 
avenue and 34th street, New York 
City, on Wednesday evening next, 
January 26, at 8.30 P. M. Addresses 
will be delivered by leaders of the sev- 
eral movements with which Mr. Garri- 
son was identified. 





SELMA LAGERLOF. 


All our readers will be interested in 
Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish author- 
ess who has just won the $40,000 
Nobel prize for literature. 

Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, the 
translator of Miss Lagerlof’s works, 
lives in New York. In a recent inter- 
view in the Minneapolis Journal, she 
is reported as saying that this is the 
first time that the Nobel literary prize 
has ever been awarded to one of her 
compatriots, and that there is great 
satisfaction throughout Sweden on ac- 
count of it. Mrs. Howard is a per- 
sonal friend of Miss Lagerlof, and is 
rejoiced at this recognition of her 
talent. 

Her 50th Birthday Celebrated. 

“Miss Lagerlof is greatly beloved 
throughout all Sweden,” she said. 
“Last year her countrymen celebrated 
her fiftieth birthday in a national fes- 
tival, attended by scientists and states- 
men and members of the clergy, and 
the king himself. All were delighted 
to do her honor. 

Has Taken Many Prizes. 

“But Miss Lagerlof has always tak- 
en prizes for literary work. Two years 
ago the University of Upsala gave her 
the degree of Doctor of Literature, 
and the laurel wreath was placed upon 
her brow in the cathedral, where she 
stood directly beneath the tablet of 
Linneus, father of botany. On an- 
»ther occasion she won a literary 
jrize of a large sum of money from 





a magazine. 





nest wish to use what influence I 
Alcott. 





Every year gives me gre ater faith in woman suf- 
frage, greater hope of its success, and a more ear- 


possess for its 


Recent Work Is Textbook. 

“While Miss Lagerlof has been a 
successful writer for many years, it 
is her recent work, ‘The Adventures 
of Nils,’ which was adopted as a text- 
book by the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and is now in use in the folk 
schools of Sweden, that carried her 
intimately into the homes of her coun- 
trymen. It was recognized that she 
had re-created geography and natural 
history, and had revealed to the child 
heart the wonders of nature, combin- 
ing the asthetic and the practical in 
a way previously undreamed of. The 
story is a fairy tale in which are 
tucked away wonderful nuggets of in- 
formation, and is interesting to young 
and old alike. 

Modest and Unassuming. 

“Miss Lagerlof is a little woman, 
with fair hair and expressive blue 
eyes and a gentle presence. She gives 
readings from her own writings in a 
rich contralto voice, makes no ges- 
tures, but reveals all that she means 
through the inflection of her voice. 
She is most unassuming and modest 
in manner, unconscious of herself, ap- 
preciative and quick to see merit in 
others. 

Shrinks from Society. 

“After our first meeting, when I 
spent several hours in her society, I 
was suddenly impressed with the fact 
that she had not once referred to her- 
self. She shrinks from society, and 
spends most of her time in her coun- 
try home, miles away from every one, 
and there she devotes herself to her 
work. 

Was a Teacher. 

“She was thirty years old before 
she began to write. Her father, who 
is not now living, was an army offi- 
cer, and her mother’s brother, Chris- 
tian Wallruth, is a celebrated land- 
scape painter. Miss Lagerlof is a 
graduate of the Teachers’ College of 
Stockholm, and was for a few years a 
teacher. She lives along with her 
mother this winter in Dalecarlia. 

She Is Non-Sectarian. 

“Miss Lagerlof, while a thinker and 
writer along spiritual lines, is not al- 
lied to any religious sect. She is dis- 
tinctly nen-sectarian, but that she 
must be an apostle of the so-called 
new thought is apparent from the 
symbolic quality that creeps into all 
of her writings. Her ‘Christ Legends’ 
are rich in symbolic reference to the 
spiritual side of life. Some of her 
other books are ‘Jerusalem,’ ‘The 
Miracles of the Anti-Christ,’ ‘Invisible 
Links,’ and ‘Gosta Berling.’ 

Is a Suffragist. 


“She is a suffragist, and a member 
of the Frederica Bremer Association, 
a powerful woman’s club for social 
betterment and the enfranchisement 
of women. While as a writer she is 
an idealist and an optimist, I do not 
wish to give the idea that she does 
not deal with practical subjects in a 
practical manner. Her book, ‘Jerusa- 
lem,’ for example, was written after 
she had journeyed in the Orient to in- 
vestigate the conditions of the Swe- 
dish peasants who had emigrated 
there and were said to be _ treated 
badly. 

“She depicts life as it is, but the 
sentiment is always uplifting. Her 
work has revolutionized Swedish lit- 
erature. She has lived ‘in Italy, Sicily 
and the Holv Land. and the ‘Christ 
‘gathered in Egypt and in the library 
Legends’ are the outcome of material 
of Constantinople and of the Vatican.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ex-Queen Liliukalani, of Hawaii, has 
come to Washington to confer over 
proposed legislation intended to give 


the Sandwich Islands more liberal 
homestead rights. 
Miss Adeline Trapp, the only wo- 


man, it is said, who ever swam Hell 
Gate, has been presented with a medal 
by the United States Volunteer Life 
Saving Company. 


Miss Maude Sanders, twenty vears 
old, deputy sheriff of Pulaski county, 
Ind., single-handed and unarmed, took 
a brawny man from Winamac to Knox 
and delivered the prisoner safely to 
the sheriff of Starke county. Several 
times, she says, her charge showed a 
disposition to “rebel” but she cowed 
him by her firm attitude and by telling 
him she could get help at a moment’s 
call. 


Alice MacGowan, author of “The 
Sword in the Mountains,” a romance 
of the civil war, to be published by 
the Putnams, is familiar with the re- 
gion that she has chosen for the set- 
ting of her story. Her father was in 
military command of Chattanooga at 
the close of the war, and the family 
lived there from that time until three 
years ago. For years the author has 
vaguely hoped to utilize, as the basis 
for a romance, the story of conflict 
that took' place in and about her home 
town, and this hope has now come to 
fruition. 


Miss Martha Berry, head of the re- 
markable school for mountain whites 
near Rome, Ga., has raised the $50,000 
necessary to secure an addition of $50,- 
000 from Mrs. Russell Sage and An- 
drew Carnegie. This school grew out 
of a little Sunday school that Miss 
Berry started in the mountains less 
than ten years ago. The school now 
has a thousand acres of land, most of 
it under cultivation, several good 
buildings, 150 pupils and fifteen teach- 
ers. The $100,000 will be used as an 
endowment fund. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth has 
opened a house in New York where 
the wives of criminals will be provid- 
ed with work to enable them to sup 
port their families while their hus- 
bands are in jail. It is called the Rain- 
bow House, and the principal work 
done there will be washing and iron- 
ing. The basement is fitted up with 
laundry tubs, the floor above is ar- 
ranged for ironing, and on the upper 
floors are bedrooms and nurseries 
where the children of the women are 
cared for during the day. The laundry 
prides itself upon doing each wash 
separately, and not mixing people’s 
clothes. 


Mrs. Helen has 
given a large sum as an endowment 
fund for the support of a post-gradu- 
ate school for teacher nurses, who will 
carry the theory and practice of hy- 


Hartley Jenkins 


gienic living into schools, homes, fac- 
tories, stores and communities. The 
schools will be a department of the 
Household Arts, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. It will 


school of 





| 


be the first institution of the kind to 
be established in this country, and its 
direction will be largely in the hands 
of Miss Adelaide Nutting, professor of 
Hospital Economics in Teachers’ Col- 
lege, a former superintendent of the 
Johns Hopkins Training School for 
Nurses in Baltimore. 


Mrs. Zahle, wife of the new Premier 
ot Denmark, is an expert stenographer 
and has been employed on the officia! 
reporting staff of the Danish Parlia- 
ment since 1895. She was the first 
woman to work there as a short-hand 
writer and met with great opposition 
at her beginning. The Upper House 





was especially hostile to her appoint- 


ment, which was made at the same 
time her husband was elected as a 
|member of Parliament for Ringstead, 
Iceland. Her salary is the same as 
for the men_ stenographers. Mrs. 
Zahle is continuing her work, and 


when Premier Zahle made the opening 
address for the new government she 
sat directly in front of him and took 
every word. 
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INDIAN “REMONSTRANTS.” 


Fifteen thousand full-blooded mem- 
bers of the Creek, Chickasaw, Choc- 
taw and Cherokee Indian tribes are 
reported to have joined in a petition 
to Congress and the president, asking 
that citizenship be withheld from 
them on the ground that they are not 
prepared to exercise such responsibil- 
ity, and petitioning that the United 
States continue as their guardians. 
Eaufaula Harjo, head man of the 
“Four Mothers,’ as the joint council 
of the four tribes is called, is at Wash- 
ington to present the petition. He 
says his fellow-tribesmen are unfitted 
by education and training to be citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The only persons who 
protested against being 
the right of suffrage 


have ever 
admitted to 
far we 
are aware, are these Indians, the anti- 
suffrage women, and a number of 
nonconformist ministers in England 
many years ago, who petitioned 
against the removal of the political 
disabilities of Dissenters, because. if 
they were relieved from their own dis- 
abilities, the Roman Catholics would 
also be relieved from theirs. 


sO as 


S. B. 





MORE ANTI-SUFFRAGE VIOLENCE. 


Another case of extraordinary pris- 
on brutality has just taken place in 
England. 

When Mr. 
he got out of his automobile in 
front of the Reform Club. A trained 
nurse named Lupton, accompanied by 
Miss Selina Martin and Miss Leslie 
Hall, who were disguised as a match- 
seller and a 


Asquith came to Liver- 


pool 


vender of oranges, 
pressed up as close as the large force 
of police 


Nurse 


and detectives 
Lupton asked Mr. Asquith 
when he was going to put his Liberal 
principles into 


permitted. 


practice, and Miss 
Martin, as a protest, threw an empty 
ginger-beer bottle into the automobile 
that he had just left. No 
hurt. 

Miss Martin and Miss Hall were ar- 
rested. Bail was refused, although 
suffragettes have never forfeited their 
bail. They were remanded for six 
days, to enable the magistrate, as he 
said, to inquire into their record. While 
they were simply on remand—untried 
and unconvicted—they were treated 
by the authorities of Walton Gaol in a 
way that would have been unjustifi- 
able if they had been convicted felons. 
They refused the prison food, and 
both were forcibly fed, with unneces- 
sary violence and with insulting lan- 
guage. The bad air in prison is es- 
pecially hard for women accustomed 
to good surroundings to bear. The 
next day Miss Martin broke the win- 
dows, and barricaded her cell, keeping 
the officials out for some time. When 
they got in, they fell upon Miss Mar- 
tin and pummelled her unmercifully, 
pulling her out of bed and throwing 
her upon the floor. The doctor or- 
dered her to be dressed in her wet 
clothes, and she was taken to a cold, 
damp, unventilated cell, her hands 
were handcuffed behind her, and she 
was left on the floor. She was kept 
in irons all night. On Thursday night 
she was thrown down and “frog- 
marched” up some steps, i.e., seized by 
the arms and legs and carried head 
downwards, to the doctor’s room, her 
head being allowed to bump on the 
steps as they went along. After be- 
ing forcibly fed, she was dragged to 
the top of the steps and thrown down, 
handcuffed. 

The prison doctor was angry at her 
asking for a woman physician, and at 
the time of the forcible feeding, he 
forced a gag viciously into her mouth, 
asking tauntingly, “Does that hurt 
you?” when he knew she could not 
answer. After the gag was taken out, 


one was 


not afraid to come there. She replied, 
“No, the fear 1s not on our side, but 
with the Cabinet ministers.” 

Miss Leslie Hall also broke her cell 
windows. She was removed to a pun- 
ishment cell so freezingly cold she 
could hardly articulate, and was hand- 
cuffed and forcibly fed. She was sick 
after every meal, and became so ill 
she had to be taken to the hospital. 

When the two girls were brought 
before the magistrate for trial; Miss 
Martin was sentenced to a month's 
Lard labor for throwing the bottle into 
Mr. Asquith’s automobile, and to two 
months more for having broken some 
glass (valued by the govern- 
pence) when she was 
serving a former term of imprison- 
ment last August. For this she had 
been punished in the prison at that 


window 


ment at a few 


time. 

Miss Leslie Hall had done nothing, 
but a policeman had seen her “raising 
her hands,” and a catapult and some 
bits of iron were found in her posses- 
There was a fair presumption 
that she had meant to break window 
glass. She was sentenced to a 
month's hard labor. 

Miss Martin, while seated in the 
Black Maria to be taken back to pris- 
on, wrote a note to her friends, saying. 
“A happy New Year! fa 


sion. 


No surrender! 
At the close of the police-court pro- 
four women came forward 
and offered themselves for whatever 
militant Mrs. Pankhurst’'s 
ciety might want. A. 8. 


ceedings, 


SsOo- 


B. 


action 





PROTEST BY MEN. 


All over England, women are mak- 
ing protests on the subject of taxation 
without representation, wherever they 
can get into the Liberal 
When they cannot get in, 
the protests for them. At a meeting 
Queen's Hall, London, the other 
day, a series of men asked questions 
Lloyd-George 


meetings. 
men make 
in 


on this subject while 
was speaking, and were flung out with 
violence. Finally a man in the dress 
cirele stood up and threw a feeding- 
tube straight into the speaker's hands, 
saying, “That is for you, Lloyd-George. 
Look it, think the 
who are being frogmarched and tor- 
tured by the government!” The ush- 
ers rushed to put him out, but found 
him securely chained, padlocked and 
handcuffed to the seat, and guarded 
on either side four 
Finally they broke the cushioned arm 
with 


at and of women 


by supporters. 


the seat, which came away 


Hard blows were struck in 


ol 
the chain. 
all directions, and seats were smashed 
to pieces by the ushers in their strug- 
to eject the suffragists, one of 
whom shouted, “The Budget taxes 
women as well men, and they 
should have the right to express an 
opinion upon it!” One of the’ pro- 
testers had his eye cut, two had their 
clothes torn to pieces, and all were 
finally forced out by weight of num- 
S. B. 


gle 


as 


bers. A. 





THE PROTEST AT READING. 


A brief telegram to the American 
press mentioned the brutality with 
which two suffragettes were lately 
treated in Reading, England. Particu- 
lars are now at hand. 

It was at a Liberal mass meeting 
of 6000 people, held in the street-car 
sheds. The workmen who fitted up 
the building the day before made a 
systematic search for hidden suffra- 
gettes, but Miss Streatfield and Miss 
Hudson managed to elude them. They 
had to conceal themselves for 18 hours 
in bitterly cold and cramped quarters, 
but they felt richly repaid by their 
success. 

When Mr. Lloyd-George was de- 
nouncing the Tories as robbers, Miss 
Streatfield came from under the plat- 
form and said, “You are a_ robber. 
You take the women’s taxes and do 
not give them a vote.” Everyone was 
taken by surprise. A Liberal Justice of 
the Peace who was seated on the plat- 
form leaned over and struck her re- 
peatedly on the head. This aroused 
much indignation. After she had 
been put out, Miss Hudson came for- 
ward in the same way, and said, “Mr. 
Lloyd-George, do justice to our women 
in prison!” She, too, was ejected. 
Later, three men in the audience ques- 
tioned him again. During the night, 
the windows of the Liberal Club and 
the Liberal posters were covered with 
woman suffrage posters by unseen 





another doctor asked her if she was 


hands. A. 8S. B. 








NEW ORLEANS CELEBRATES. 


On Jan. 8, the Era Club of New Or- 
leans celebrated the women’s victory 
in the near completion of the magnifi- 
cent water and drainage system of the 
city. The guests of honor included 
Mayor Behrman Philip Werlein, 
president of the Progressive Union; 
Dr. Joseph Holt and Superintendent 
George G. Earl of the Sewage and 
Water Board. The speakers gave 
credit and praise to the members of 
the club who helped to secure the 
bond issue that made the new regime 
possible and agreed that the pure wa- 
ter and drainage system had im- 
proved the general health and reduced 
the death rate, 

Miss Kate Gordon, the only woman 
speaker, was introduced as the one per- 
son who first enlisted the interest of 
the Era Club in the vote for the drain- 
age and water bonds. She said it had 
been demonstrated that the placing of 
power in the hands of the women of 
Louisiana would never go amiss. She 
gave the real credit of the endeavor to 
Judge W. Mctv. Lawrason of St. Fran- 
cisville. During the constitutional 
convention of 1898 he secured the in- 
troduction of a clause which provided 
that women owning property and pay- 
ing taxes were to have the privilege 
of voting on bond issues. Miss Gor- 
don said that at that time this 
thought to be an empty right, but that 
when the city was visited by yellow 
fever, and it became that 
something should be done, the voting 
privilege had proved to be of wonder- 
ful benefit in the campaign for clean- 


was 


necessary 


| liness and sanitation. 


Miss Gordon was much applauded 


when she said that if it was acknowl- 
edged that the women of New Orleans 
had been instrumental in securing the 
passage of the bond issue, then it was 
a demonstration of the fact that it was 
safe to give Louisiana women the vot- 
ing franchise, and that such a sacred 


| trust would be safe in their hands. 


The New York Daily Times has fre- 
quently shown an interest in woman 
suffrage and has opened its columns 
the On 
Jan. 9 it gave two entire pages of its 


opinions 


to discussion of question. 


magazine section to signed 
from men interested in the 
good government of the Nation's cit- 


ies as to whether the extension oi the 


who are 


ballot to women would have a benefi 
cent effect in municipal affairs. Many 


ot the men whose views were sought 


are officers or members of the Execu- | 
Mu- 


tive Committee of the National 
nicipal League. 

Of the ten men whose opinions are 
printed in the Times not one express- 
es himself opposed to woman suffrage, 
though a few are doubtful as to any 
marked “beneficent effect” in munici- 
pal affairs. 

J. Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, 
Pa., President of the American Civic 
Association; Adolph Roeder of 
Orange, President of the New Jersey 
Civic Federation; J. P. Baxter of 
Portland, Me.; Thomas N. Strong of 
Portland, Ore.; Henry L. McCune of 
Kansas City; Charles Richardson 
Philadelphia; Robert T. Paine, Jr., 
Boston; Norman Hapgood, William G. 
Low and George Haven Putnam of 
New York are the contributors to this 
symposium, which is valuable as 
showing the attitude and conclusions 
of thoughtful representative men. 
Most emphatic is Mr. Paine, who says, 
“The votes of women would be a tow- 
er of strength to help diminish, regu- 
late or extirpate all the vices which 
flourish at present in our cities.” 

On Jan. 16 the Times printed three 
additional contributions. Charles 
Carroll Brown of Indianapolis, holds 
that “women who pay taxes should 
have the same right to vote as other 
individual tax payers.” 

Charles H. Ingersoll accepts wo- 
man’s right to vote “as a matter of 
course.” William Bennet Munroe of 
Cambridge, Mass., has such a poor 
opinion of manhood suffrage as exer- 
cised that he can see nothing good to 
come from womanhood suffrage. To 
which it might be replied that man- 
hood suffrage is what the men have 
made it. 


of 


F. M. A. 





THE STRIKE OF THE 40,000. 


The great strike of the girl shirt- 
waist makers will be historic. Yet, 
so imperfect and often misleading 
have been the reports of it in the daily 
press, that probably many of our read- 


ers who live outside of New York City 
have no clear idea as to its cause, 
progress and outcome. 

It began with the summary dismis- 
sal by one firm (the Triangle Waist 
Company) of all those among its girls 
who had joined the Ladies’ Waist- 
Makers’ Union. That was their sole 
offence. They went to others and 
told their story. Small meetings were 
held, then larger ones, then a great 
mass meeting in Cooper Union. A 
general strike was the result. Practi- 
cally all the shirt-waist makers struck 
—not only the few who had been or- 
ganized, but the many thousands who 
were unorganized. It was a vast 
army of very young girls, of many na- 
tionalities. They have shown heroic 
courage and endurance, and power of 
standing by one another and by the 
common cause. They have enlisted 
sympathy and help from all ranks of 
society, and have in the main won 
their strike, the great majority of the 
employers having yielde:| and come to 
terms with the girls. The Outlook 
gives the following history of the af- 
fair, under the heading, 

Can Women Strike? 

Can women alone strike, and strike 
successfully ? This much-discussed 
question in the labor world is now be- 
ing tested on a large scale in New 
York City, where there is in progress 
the largest strike of women in the his- 
|tory of American industrial difficul- 
ties, that of the Ladies’ Waist-makers. 

40,000 Jewish and Italian Girls. 

In this strike there are engaged, or 
were at its height, 40,000 women, for 
the most part Jewish and Italian girls 
between eighteen and twenty-five. To 
the onlooker the notable feature of 
this strike has been the size of the up- 
rising compared to the smallness of 
| the union, for at the outset the union 
numbered but little more than a thou- 
}sand members; but this very spon- 
taneity of the strike, say the strikers, 
jis evidence of the deep-seated griev- 
jances they have for years suffered. 

Their Grievances. 
it difficult to 





| These grievances is 
|}state concisely for the reason that, 
owing to a chaotic condition of the 
manufacturing trade, which is largely 
|in the hands of several hundred small 
;}employers, there is little uniformity 
lof conditions in the various shops. In 
{some shops the conditions are un- 
| speakably bad from the standpoint of 
| wages, hours, and sanitation. In some 
lof the best shops the conditions are 
|not complained of, and the girls are 
| striking mainly in sympathy and for 
ithe recognition ot the union. But, 
|roughly, the girls claim that they are 
|required to work from ten to eleven 
hours and frequently are required to 
|work in the evenings, and that their 
|}wages are too small, and are, in a 
large proportion of the cases, paid 
/upon an irregular and unfair basis. 
Individual Bargaining. 

Since there has been practically no 
organization among the workers, the 
wages of each girl have been the re- 
sult of an individual bargain between 
her and her employer, with the conse- 
quence that a girl’s wages have de- 
pended largely upon her skill as a bar- 
gainer, and with the further conse- 
quence that in the same shop girls 
were paid different rates tor doing the 
same work. 

The “Bundle System.” 


Another wage complaint is based on 
what the girls call the “bundle sys- 
tem": the employer gives out a bundle 
of work to a girl, and, when she re- 
turns the completed work, gives her 
a ticket, which she can turn into cash 
on pay-day. If this ticket is lost, the 
girl has no claim for the work done. 
The girls claim that the bosses count 
upon the girls losing a certain per- 
centage of the tickets as a source of 
additional profit to themselves, and 
purposely make the tickets small in 
order to facilitate their loss. In con- 
tradiction of the girls’ complaint 
against low wages, some of the em- 
ployers have shown their books to re- 
porters, and these books revealed to 
the newspaper the apparently aston- 
ishing fact that some of the girls were 
getting $30, $35, and even more a 
week. But these high wages are not 
exactly what they seem. In shops 
where these apparently high wages 
are paid there exists a “sub-contract- 
ing system,” and there may be three 
or four times as many girls actually 
employed as appear upon the pay-roll. 
The boss hires one girl, and she en- 
gages two or three or four others to 
work under her. On his books the 
boss recognizes the first girl alone, 
and in her name he pays the wages of 
the group; so what seem to be the re- 
markably high wages of Rebecca Sil- 
verstein and Vittoria Tarentalli are in 
reality the earnings of four or five 
girls. This system is one of the 
grievances of the girls; they declare 
it not only results in low wages, but 
begets complications and difficulties 
among themselves. 

The History of the Strike. 

There have been sporadic attempts 
of the workers in the shirt-waist in- 
dustry in the past to improve their 
conditions, but their endeavors have 
come to nothing, owing to the lack of 
organization. The present strike is, 
of course, for the betterment of con- 
ditions, but the girls realize that a pre- 
liminary step to success is the forma- 





tion of a strong union and the gain- 
ing of recognition for it. In reality, 
therefore, the struggle on the girls’ 
part is mainly for organization, and 
on the bosses’ part is mainly against 
the unionization of the girls. 


The First Lock-Out. 


Three months ago the girls in some 
of the large shops began to join the 
then weak Ladies’ Waist-Makers’ 
Union. The bosses learned of this 
movement and endeavored to check it. 
The situation that evolved in one shop, 
the first one in which trouble broke 
out, is worth reciting as it has been 
told to us, as an illustration of the 
methods taken to oppose the organi- 
zation of the girls. 

The proprietors of the Triangle 
Waist Company learned that some of 
their girls had joined the union. One 
of the firm appeared before the girls 
and told them in kind phrases that the 
company was friendly to the union, 
that they desired to encourage it, and, 
that they might better give assistance, 
they would like to know what girls be- 
longed to it. The girls, taken in by 
the speech, acknowledged their mem- 
bership; only, instead of a few that 
the company had thought to discover 
and weed out, it developed that 150 
girls were members. 

That evening they were told, in the 
same kind way, that, because of a lull 
in the trade, due to uncertainty as to 
fashions in sleeves, there was for the 
time being no more work. The girls 
took their discharge without sus- 
picion ; but the next morning they saw 
in the newspaper advertisements of 
the company asking for shirt-waist 
operators at once. 

Their eyes opened by this, the girls 
picketed the shops and told the girls 
who answered the advertisement that 
the shop was on strike. The company 
retaliated by hiring thugs to intimi- 
date the girls, and for several weeks 
the picketing girls were being con- 
stantly attacked and beaten. These 
mélées were followed by wholesale at- 
rests of strikers, from a dozen to 
twenty girls being arrested daily. 

In New York State picketing is legal 
sG long as the pickets do not obstruct 
the streets, do not touch the workers. 
and do not use abusive language. The 
strikers claim that there was some 
secret arrangement between the com- 
pany, the police on guard about the 
factory, and the police magistrate. At 
any rate, every girl so arrested, with 
one exception, was fined from one to 
ten dollars, and not one of the girls’ 
assailants was punished. The one ex- 
ception referred to was Miss Mary 
Dreier, the President of the Women’s 
Trade Union League of New York, 
who is a woman of wealth and promi- 
nent socially. While assisting in the 
picketing she was arrested with other 
pickets and haled to court. Here, be- 
fore the case came to trial, the police- 
man learned Miss Dreier’s identity. 
“Why didn't you tell me you was a 
rich lady?” he exclaimed, in dismay. 
“I'd never have arrested you in the 
world!"" And, though she was equally 
guilty with the others, he refused to 
bring her case before the magistrate. 

A Courageous Girl. 

So far we have followed the report 
in the Outlook. We now quote from 
other sources. 

Miss Clara Lemlich is the girl who 
at the meeting at Cooper Union, said 
she was tired of talking and wouid put 
a motion for a general strike. A 
waist-maker by day, she spends her 
evenings in preparing for the study of 
medicine. 


A Dramatic Moment. 

The Survey reports the dramatic 
moment following her appeal, made in 
Yiddish. The audience unanimously 
endorsed it. “Do you mean faith?” 
said the chairman. “Will you take 
the old Jewish oath?” And up came 
the hands of 2,000 Jewish girls with 
the prayer, “If I turn traitor to the 
cause I now pledge, may this hand 
wither and drop off at the wrist from 
this arm I now raise.” 


Parade to City Hall. 


A huge mass meeting in the Lipzin 
Theatre preceded a march to the City 
Hall by 9,000 strikers headed by Miss 
Dreier and other Women’s’ Trade 
Union League officials. 

The petition they presented asked 
the Mayor to put an immediate stop 
to the insults, intimidation and abuse 
to which the police had subjected 
them while peacefully picketing; 
and against the flagrant discrimina- 
tion of the police department in favor 
of the employers, who were using 
every method to incite to violence. 

As an educative demonstration hard- 
ly anything more effective could have 
been devised, to judge by the crowds 
which lined the streets in the Bowery 
and along Park Row. The banners 
and transparencies bore such mottoes 
as these: 

“This is the protest of 40,000 work- 
ers”; “The police are for our pro- 
tection, not our abuse”; “Peaceful 
picketing is the right of every work- 
ingwoman.” 

The Suffrage Meeting. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont took the Hip- 
podrome and organized a huge suf- 
frage demonstration of sympathy with 
the strikers, as already described in 
our columns. In the boxes were Mon- 
signor Lavelle, vicar-general of the 
diocese; Comptroller Metz, Health 
Commissioner Darlington, Superinten- 
dent Maxwell, Bishop Greer and Dr. 
Stiles. 

The Rev. Dr. John Howard Melish, 
rector of Holy Trinity church, Brook- 
lyn, presided. The speakers were Mr. 





William A. Coakley, ex-president of 
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the Central Federated Union; the Rev. 
Alexander Irvine, Mrs. Rose Pastor 
Stokes, Miss Leonora O'Reilly, Publio 
Mazello, Italian organizer; Frank 
Joyce, of the Central Federated Union, 
and the Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Miss 
Shaw is reported in the Union Labor 
Advocate as saying: 

“Your cause is our cause, and our 
cause is your cause, because we are 
all women, and every woman needs 
every other woman’s support and 
help. Therefore, when the National 
Women’s Trade Union League in its 
convention in Chicago passed a resolu- 
tion asking the co-operation of the 
Woman’s Suffrage League of this coun- 
try, we welcomed the overture. 

“For years we have desired the co- 
operation of the workingwomen of 
this country. We have not obtained it 
as we wanted it, not because we did 
not seek it or because we did not de- 
sire to seek it. We did not know how 
to obtain it. We did not know how 
to get together, exactly as women 
have not been able to co-operate in 
your labor unions because you have 
not been taught how to act together. 
The woman has known how to stand 
by her family, each individual family. 
She stands by her children. She 
stands by her husband. The sister 
stands by her father and mother and 
her sisters. We women have never 
been out in the world of labor and 
have never felt the need of standing 
together. Now that we have been 
thrown together in sweat shops and 
factories and stores we must learn to 
stand together.” 


Meeting of the Colony Club. 


The climax of interest in a quarter 
where it was least to be expected was 
reached in the meeting held in the 
Colony Club, the richest and most ex- 
clusive woman’s club in America. 

Three of the most prominent mem- 
bers, Miss Anne Morgan, Miss Eliza- 
beth Marbury and Mrs. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, invited a large number of 
society women to hear representatives 
of the striking shirt-waist makers tell 
their own story. So large was the 
crowd that women stood the whole of 
the two hours the meeting lasted. 
Among those present were Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Richard 
Irwin, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Julian Heath, Mrs. Louis Aldrich, 
Mrs. Gilbert Jones, Madame Nordica 
and her husband, and Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe. The president of the club, Mrs. 
J Borden Harriman, introduced Miss 
Mary E. Dreier, president of the New 
York Women’s Trade Union League, 
and handed over the meeting to her 
guidance. 

Miss Dreier told the story of the 
fight, and how 233 manufacturers had 
taken the girls back on union condi- 
tions. 


Arbitration Difficulties. 


John Mitchell read a letter to Miss 
Morgan and her associates from Mr. 
J. B. Hyman, president of the Associa- 
tion of Waist and Dress Manufactur- 
ers, asking them to investigate for 
themselves before deciding upon the 
rights of the case, and saying that the 
manufacturers were willing to arbi- 
trate but that the strikers were not. 
Mr. Mitchell showed that it was the 
employers who absolutely refused to 
submit the question of the recognition 
of the union to arbitration, but insisted 
on leaving that out of the discussion 
altogether. 

“The manufacturers are willing to 
arbitrate sanitary conditions. There 
is a law against unsanitary conditions, 
and if the law is not enforced it is a 
case for the inspector and not for arbi- 
tration. If the union is not recog- 
nized, there is no use for arbitration, 
because there will be no one to look 
after the enforcement of the agree- 
ment.” 


Speeches from the Girls. 


Miss Clara Lemlich said she herself 
had been receiving $15 a week in the 
rush season. It was not for herself 
that she had moved in the matter, but 
for her much poorer sisters. Other 
girls followed. One, who supported 
her family, did it on $6.50. Her em- 
ployer cut their dinner hour down to 
twenty minutes through the dodge of 
covering over the face of the clock, so 
that the girls cannot leave off till the 
machinery stops. Another girl of fif- 
teen, a tucker, made but $3.50. Her 
father was out of work, her mother 
“could not see good out of her eyes,” 
and there were three younger children 
at school. Yet another who finished 
waists at four cents a dozen (sensa- 
tion in the audience) told how a priest 
came to their shop and warned the 
Italian girls that if they struck they 
should all go—the girl stopped and 
went on, “Excuse me, please, ladies— 
to hell. But just the same,” she add- 
ed, “we all stick to the union.” 

The ladies learned, most of them 
for the first time, of other disadvant- 
ages connected with waist making. 

One of the late employees of the 
Triangle Waist Company, where the 
trouble began, said: 

“When a girl comes five minutes 
late she is compelled to go home. She 
may live outside of the city, it does 
not matter, she must go home and 
lose a day.” 


Try to Royse Race Prejudice. 


Miss Rose Schneidermann dwelt 
upon the incessant efforts made by 
the employers to cultivate race preju- 
dice and ill feeling, to play off the na- 
tionality of the Italian against the Rus- 
sian and vice versa. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell! of Chicago 
traced the connection between the dra- 
matic stories the girls had just told 





and general labor problems, and 
showed how in every modern center 
of industry the workers had similar 
woes to endure. But woman was in 
industry to stay, and society must 
see to it that she stayed under decent 
conditions. 

The Rev. Francis J. Clay Moran tes- 
tified that he had watched the pickets 
for five days, having himself done 
picket duty, and that he had never 
seen a better behaved set of girls than 
the striking shirt-makers. 


Practical Sympathy. 


“Now, Miss Dreier, what do you 
most need?” said Mrs. Archibald Alex- 
ander. “Money to continue the fight,” 
promptly came the answer. Mrs. Phil- 
ip N. Lydig and Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
passed round two hats, and then and 
there collected $1300. 

College Women Help. 

Forty-seven college women helped 
the strikers do .weir picketing, and by 
their clear knowledge of the law were 
able to help them resist illegal abuse 
to which they were subjected. Roughs, 
supposed to be hired by the employers, 
would come up and accuse the picket- 
ing girls in foul language of being 
courtesans. The girls would appeal to 
the nearest policemen for protection. 
He would usually answer, “How do I 
know that it is not true?” and arrest 
not the roughs but the girls. The 
police judge invariably either fined 
them or sent thenr to the workhouse, 
where they were herded with the most 
depraved women, and heard such lan- 
guage as many of the poor young 
things had never listened to in their 
lives. 

Undismayed by this treatment, from 
1000 to 1500 girls joined the union 
each week during the first fortnight. 

What They Have Gained. 

The girls have gained by their 
strike a 52-hour week—from 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. for five days, and 8 A. M. 
to 4 P. M. Saturdays; the limitation 
of night work in the rush season to 
&S P. M.: abolition of Sunday work 
and of “inside contracting’; an _ in- 
crease (in most cases) of 15 to 20 per 
cent. in wages; full pay for legal holi- 
days; and most important of all, rec- 
ognition of the union, and the ‘closed 
shop.” 





THE STRIKE IN PHILADELPHIA. 





The strike has spread to Philadel- 
phia, where 4000 girls have gone out. 
Cn the evening of January 12, a mass 
meeting was held at the New Century 
Club, under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania W. S. A., to consider the con- 
ditions of the’ shirt-waist makers. 
Great interest was shown, and hun- 
dreds were turned away. The audi- 
ence was composed largely of college 
girls and society women, with a fair 
sprinkling of men. Members of the 
College Equal Suffrage League, in cap 
and gown, acted as ushers, and Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery presided. 

Miss Mulholland’s Speech. 

Miss Inez Mulholland spoke of the 
unfair treatment the New York strik- 
ers were receiving at the hands of the 
police, and the noticeable difference 
in their attitude to men who overstep 
the bounds laid down for them. 

“Why this difference?” she said. “It 
is the vote, and you know it. If wom- 
en were not political nonentities, they 
could not be so summarily treated for 
merely picketing, for they are within 
the taw, and it is their only effectual 
method to carry out the strike. The 
police think :1t much more worth while 
to side with the manufacturers than 
with 40,000 unorganized women.” 


Mrs. Belmont Unable to Come. 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont was prevent- 
ed by illness from coming. 


Prof. Potter’s Speech. 


Frances Squire Potter compared the 
modern trade unions with the guilds 
of the fourteenth century. “There is 
a majesty in the strike methods,” she 
said, “the waiting and suffering in 
silence, that should especially appeal 
to Philadelphians, because that was 
the method of the Quaker.” She 
spoke of the domestic changes which 
have taken woman away from her own 
washtub and spinning-wheel to the 
public laundry and factory, and thus 
removed her from the protection of 
her own natural male protector and 
placed her at the mercy of an out- 
sider. “Such changes being admitted, 
don’t you see how much more she 
needs the vote for her own protec- 
tion?” concluded Dr. Potter. 


Mrs. Robins’s Speech. 


Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of 
the National Women Trades Union 
League, told what the Philadelphia 
strikers are trying to secure for them- 
selves, which included a 50-hour work 
week, no taxes on water-power or 
needles, and a wage to be adjusted 
by a committee composed of both 
workers and employers. 

College League President Arrested. 

Miss Fannie Cochran, president of 
the College Equal Suffrage League, 
told her experience when she took 
part in the picketing and was arrested 
and sent to jail. She said it proved to 
her conclusively that the girls were 
being treated unjustly. One of the 
strikers, Rosie Gratz, who was arrest- 
ed at the same time with Miss Coch- 
ran, told her story also. 

A resolution of sympathy with the 
strikers was adopted, and a silver of- 
fering was taken up. Another resolu- 
tion from the floor was offered by 





Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, urging that 
both employers and strikers be asked 
to arbitrate the matter. Mrs. Avery 
said that arbitration meant a recog- 
nition of the union. 


Prominent Women Protest. 


The following day a delegation of 
suffragists and club women visited the 
Department of Public Safety to pro- 
test against the persecution of the 
striking shirt-waist makers by the 
police. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
said that the waistmakers were being 
arrested without warrant, subjected to 
indignities, and refused the right to 
communicate with friends or _ see 
copies of the charges upon which they 
were apprehended. There seemed to 
be a concert of action between shop- 
owners and the police, and employees 
and representatives of the manufac- 
turers had been sworn in as special 
officers, acting as such without the 
display of any badge of authority. 
She then presented the resolutions 
adopted at tne mass meeting. 

The women were assured by Direc- 
tor Clay that the police had been in- 
structed to show no partiality, but to 
keep the peace and enforce the law. 





“" STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 

The -Equal Franchise Society of 
New York now numbers 412 members. 
Our recent additions include Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Martin of San Francisco, Mr. 
John Mitchell, Mr. Robert Goelet and 
Mrs. Brayton Ives. 

At the last meeting the Garden 
Theatre was packed and every ticket 
sold. 

The first reception to the members 
of the society will be held at the home 
of the president, Mrs. Mackay, 244 
Madison avenue, today, from 3 until 6. 

The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State announces 
two lectures by Mr. W. L Thomas, 
professors of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, author of “Sex and 
Society,” at the Berkeley Theatre, 19 
West Forty-fourth street. Friday, Feb. 
lith, at 3.30 P. M., subject: ‘“Eugen- 
ics, or Race Improvement”; Tuesday, 
Feb. 15th, at 8.30 P. M., subject: 
“What Women Can Do Before They 
Vote.” In addition to these two lec- 
tures Mr. Thomas will speak on Mon- 
day afternoon, Feb. 14th, in the Bar- 
nard College Theatre, under the joint 
auspices of the Equal Suffrage League 
of Barnard College and the Men's 
Equal Suffrage Club of Columbia Uni- 
Relative Mentality of Men and 
Women.” 





A parlor meeting will soon be held 
at the home of Mr. Oscar Smith, Reno, 
Nevada, for the purpose of organizing 
an Equal Franchise Society out there, 
under the direction of Miss Weir of 
the Nevada Historical Society. 





Maryland. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Balti- 
more is carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign for the purpose of introducing 
a bill in the Maryland Legislature 
next month, asking for municipal 
franchise for women with slight edu- 
cational or property qualifications. 
Judge Moses has been employed for 
counsel, and will direct the legal cam- 
paign. The bill will be supported by 
the Just Government League and the 
Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage, 
which is just being organized with 
Judge Moses for temporary chairman. 
A large delegation from these and 
other organizations will go to Annapo- 
lis at the appointed time, and _ will 
have speakers in favor of the bill. 
Governor Shafroth will be in Balti- 
more in January, and will speak 
on the success of equal suffrage in 
Colorado. The Rev. Anna Shaw will 
make an address on January 26th. To 
stimulate interest in the movement, a 
series of parlor talks have been ar- 
ranged, to which those not yet con- 
vinced of the justice of equal suf- 
frage are invited, and many new mem- 
bers are being obtained. 

Caroline Roberts, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Delaware. 





Delaware Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its thirteenth annual con- 
vention in First Unitarian Church, 
Wilmington, on Monday, November 
29th, consisting of two sessions, after- 
noon and evening. The president 
called the convention to order at 1.30 
o’clock. After reading of minutes and 
reports of officers, Miss Mary A. 
Mather gave a report of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s meeting held in Philadelphia. 

The vice-president, Miss Helen A. 
Cranston, read a report of national 
convention held in Seattle. Chairman 
of church work, Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Sharp, sent an interesting report as 
the State association had been able 
to secure enough testimonials from 
clergymen to print a leaflet, and had 
secured hearings before ministerial 
bodies and before our Sunday School 
convention. Wilmington and Newport 
clubs reported more active work done 
than usual. Wilmington, in obtaining 
a hearing before the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and in a few par- 
lor meetings for Miss Penfield, who 
spent a week in the State; Newport, 
in one public meeting and in raising 
money for State and national work. 
The State Treasurer, Miss Lore, read 
Miss Susan B. Anthony’s greeting to 
the first suffrage convention in Dela- 


ware; Mrs. Gertrude W. Nields read 
memorials to Henry B. Blackwell and 
William Lloyd Garrison. The follow- 
ing officers were ejected: 

President, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston; 
vice-president, Miss Helen A. Crans- 
ton; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Mary R. de Von; recording secretary, 
Mrs. May Price Phillips; treasurer, 
Miss Emma Lore; first auditor, Miss 
Mary A. Mather; second auditor, Miss 
Alice Smyth. Mrs. Cranston was 
elected delegate to attend the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation convention to be held in 
Washington, D. C. At the evening 
meeting the pastor of the church, Rev. 
C. A. Henderson, offered prayer. Miss 
Lore rendered a solo; Miss Mary Win- 
sor of Haverford gave a very instruct- 
ing and pleasing address. We also 
had with us Miss Jane Campbell of 
Philadelphia, who told the story of the 
widow's mite. The convention closed 
with the audience singing the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Martha S. Cranston, President. 





Minnesota. 





The Journal has just come, and I 
wish to add to the notice of the suf- 
frage column in the Minneapolis 
News. The St. Paul and the Minne- 
apolis News each asked me to co- 
operate with them in arranging news 
for “Votes for Women,” which I have 
agreed to do. Every Thursday the 
columns appear. 

Eugenia B. Farmer. 


Massachusetts. 





Mrs. Agnes Jenks will be the guest 
and speaker at the next “at home” of 
the Massachusetts Association on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 28, from 4 to 
6 o'clock. Mrs. Jenks made a brilliant 
address before the New Hampshire 
Legislature last year, and was obliged 
to do it on crutches. It was said to 
have been the most effective suffrage 
argument the legislators had_ yet 
heard. 





ANOTHER ENGLISH VISITOR. 





[ee 

Mrs. Annan Bryce, whose husband 
is a member of Parliament in Eng- 
land, and whose brother-in-law is the 
British Ambassador at Washington, is 
visiting in this country and is advo- 
cating woman suffrage in a quiet way 
at social gatherings and through inter- 
viewers. She is reported as saying: 

Both my husband and his brother 
are very strongly against equal suf- 
frage, and it makes it especially hard 
for me. I used to work hard for my 
husband in his constituency, which is 
composed of about five thousand male 
voters and a large number of women, 
who should be voters. At a recent 
session of Parliament he voted against 
woman suffrage, and as I am known 
pretty generally through the country 
as a suffrage worker I was put in a 
rather uncomfortable position. 

I could hardly work for him by go- 
ing among our people up in Scotland 
and asking them to vote for him, and 
then advocate suffrage for women. 
And as I could not possibly give up my 
suffrage ideas, I gave up working for 
him. 

Now I do almost no public lecturing 
at home, and I find that I really can 
accomplish a great deal more by work- 
ing quietly among individuals. 

The eldest daughter of Mrs. Bryce, 
Marjorie, though only eighteen, is with 
her mother in regard to woman suf- 
frage. To Miss Frances E. Byers, who 
is making a specialty of interviews 
with women of note, she added her 
testimony to that of her mother: 

“In Washington,” said Miss Bryce, 
“I discussed the subject of suffrage 
with Miss Helen Taft, who said that 
at Bryn Mawr they had tried recently 
to get up a debate on the question, 
but the entire college being for suf- 
frage, they couldn’t get anyone to 
take the anti-side, and so just for the 


sake of argument Miss Taft was 
obliged to talk against it. Although 
Miss Taft did not commit herself, I 


believe she really favors suffrage, as 
people believe the President does. In 
England the young girls like myself 
are more interested in the subject 
than they are over here. My younger 
sister of 15 is interested, and my 
brother at Oxford belongs to the 
Men’s Society for Woman Suffrage 
there. Even my younger brother at 
Eton has very decided views about it.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Messrs. Little and Brown 
loaned the cut of Miss Alcott. 

Mr. Philip Snowden is re-elected to 
Parliament. 

In 1860 there were not seventy high 
schools in the United States; now 
there are more than 7,500.—Journal of 
Education. 

Madame Lidia Lipkovska, the Rus- 
sian prima donna, has joined the Na- 
tional Progressive Woman Suffrage 
Union in New York. 

More than 6000 women voted at the 
Boston school election, although thou- 
sands of women were much dissatis- 
fied with both of the candidates, and 
felt unwilling to vote for either. 

Mrs. G. D. Stephens and Mrs. J. J. 
Seymour were lately elected to the 
board of education in Santa Monica, 
Cal., by the largest vote cast for any 


kindly 





candidates on the municipal ticket. 


This season 23 men were killed in 
New England through being mistaken 
for deer, besides several in Canada. 
How much better if they had gone 
hunting with a camera instead of a 
gun! 

Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, and other women of large 
means, are said to intend establishing 
a big shirt-waist factory themselves, 
in which the girls may work under 
wholesome conditions and have fair 
pay. 

Miss Marion Craig-Wentworth is 
giving readings in Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, every Monday at 3 P. M. The 
subjects are: Jan. 24, “The Melting 
Pot,’ by Israel Zangwill; Jan. 31, “The 
Master Builder,” by Ibsen; Feb. 7, by 
request, “The Flower Shop,” by Mari- 
on Craig-Wentworth; Feb. 14, “Strife,” 
by John Galsworthy. Single tickets, 
$1.50 to 50 cents. 

The February St. Nicholas has 
more than the usual amount of merry 
verse—mirth-provoking rhymes and 
comical pictures of the Brownies in a 
hospital, “Queer Cargoes,” “Little 
Dumpling Street,” “The Dancing Ki- 
wi,” “The Happy Land of Yon,” “The 
Lion-Tamer’s Little Boy,” and others: 
and young and old will enjoy the Val- 
entine page showing “The Postman’s 
Trials in Animal-land.” 

A great success was made of a tur- 
key trust for the Christmas market 
organized by the farmers’ wives of 
Harrison County, Ky. Twelve thou- 
sand turkeys were gathered into a 
pool by the women before any were 
put on the market. bids were then 
solicited, and the entire bunch was 
taken by a Louisville poultry dealer at 
18 cents a pound on foot. The deal 
amounted to nearly $16,000, and the 
women, it is said, are well pleased 
with their experiment in co-operation. 

Mr. Keir Hardie asked in Parlia- 
ment why the Governor of Strange- 
ways Gaol had been allowed to lie to 
the father of Miss Catherine Tolson as 
to the time when she and her two fel- 
low prisoners were to be released, and 
to turn out these three young women, 
all of them weak and ill, late at night 
and with no one to see that they 
reached home safely. The question 
was received with merriment by anti- 
suffrage members of the House. The 
Home Secretary (Mr. Gladstone) an- 
swered that it was done for fear their 
friends would meet them with a dem- 
onstration of welcome when they left 
the prison. This answer was applaud- 
ed by the anti-suffragists. 

The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State has begun 
a series of “at homes” to be held at 
private houses, at which members and 
their guests are to be instructed in 
the methods of political action, that 
is, the legal proceedings, necessary to 
obtain the suffrage. The plan is to 
have one meeting each month, and dis- 


cuss various aspects of the political 
situation, under the leadership of 
someone versed in these matters. 


Among other things, the new woman 
suffrage party will probably be treated 
of. At the first of these meetings, 
which was held at the home of Mrs. 
Henry Wise Miller, 62 East 53d street, 
not long ago, Miss Ashley, presi- 
dent of the League, told of the 
successive steps necessary to obtain 


an amendment to the federal and 
State constitutions, and also spoke 
about the Fifteenth Amendment of 


the United States Constitution. Miss 
Lexow, treasurer of the league, relat- 
ed the history of the various bills 
which had been presented to the State 
Legislature for years past by the suf- 
fragists. 





NEW PEACE LEAFLETS. 





Two new leaflets, one called “Why 
Congress Taxes Us for More Battle- 
ships,” the other, “Battleship and 
Statesmanship,” by Lucia Ames Mead, 
are for sale at 585 Boylston street 
for twenty cents a hundred. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead has put up 
cards in the Boston street cars. They 
read as follows: 

Uncle Sam’s Dinner-pail. 
“How can Uncle Sam keep it full 
when he is paying 70 cents of every 
dollar he raises in paying for past war 
and in preparation for future war? 
“If you don’t believe this inquire at 
29A Beacon street.” 

The Navy League’s Bogeys. 

“(1) All the nations who never yet 
have fought us. 

“(2) England, Mexico and Spain 
with whom we once fought. These 
killed all told in 120 years, less than 
15,000 American citizens—one-tenth 
the number killed every year by Tu- 
berculosis. 

“If you don’t believe this, inquire at 
29A Beacon street.” 





A TRIBUTE TO MRS. MAGENNIS. 





The following Christmas lines to 
Mrs. Margaret Magennis of the Boston 
Traveler, were written by Miss Black- 
well: 

A pen of gold your hand should hold, 
For with the written word 

You never swerve, but always-serve 
The Kingdom of the Lord. 


Through dusty ways and busy days, 
You bear Christ’s great evangel 

Hid in your heart, and do your part, 
A quiet human angel. 


’"Mid Christmas cheer and all the year, 
Wherever you are going, 
Whene’er we meet upon the street, 





I see your wings a-growing! 
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A POEM OF PROGRESS. 





By Laurence Housman, 





No cause is great that is not hard to 
gain, 
No right so clear as not to be de- 
nied: 
Else, in the past, no martyrs had been 
slain, 
No prophets stoned, no saints by 
torture tried. 


Backward we look, and see the wrong 


confessed,— 
Forward—and lo, to other wrongs 
are blind; 
And at our doors new wrongs stand 
unredressed, 


Needing the martyr’s faith, the 
prophet’s mind. 


These were the few; they bore the 
scorn and laughter, 
The mockings and the ribaldry of 
men; 
But where they fell a mighty host 
came after, 
And from each heart that died came 
strength for ten. 


They were the few: they waited not 
for numbers— 
Forward by faith they went, and 
fought the fight; 
Till at their sound dull souls woke 
from their slumbers; 
The lame feet leapt, the blind re- 
ceived their sight. 


This is man’s way: high justice he is 
blind to, 
Till, for a sign, the blood of martyrs 
slain 
Marks as his own the cause he proved 
unkind to, 
Till in another’s loss he learns his 
gain. 


Blind, blind he goes; and round his 
head a glory— 
Wings full of eyes, the witness 
borne of old: 
Heroes, and saints, and _ prophets, 
hearts whose story 
Now warms a world which to their 
cause was cold. 
Hear, and give heed; When, when 
did land or nation 
See, without persecution, Freedom 
born? 
When did the many ever find salva- | 
tion, 
Till some had known the spitting and 
the scorn? 


No cause was ever won but first was 
mocked; 
No faith taught hearts to dare but 
first was hated; 
No gate stands wide, but at one time 
stood locked; 
No right found rest that was not 
first belated. 


O England, land of lights which round 
thy shores 
Fling guiding fires to mariners far 
at sea! 
England, dear home, with the wide- 
open doors, 
Where first in all the world the 
slave was free! 


Out of thy past thy present! From 


thy blood 

First of all lands and loudest comes 
this cry: 

We are thy daughters, born of fire 
and flood, 


Fearless: and these signs men shall 
know us by. 


We are thy daughters: of no lesser 
breed 
Could such a cry for justice first 
have come, 
Or such strong odds be faced! ‘Tis 
England’s need 
Which bids her women now no more 
be dumb. 


We cry for justice! and lo, Justice 
stands, 
Still with unlifted sword and bal- 
anced scales; 
While in her Courts blind Hate, with 
blundering hands, 
Smites with brute force, and yet 
with brute force fails! 


O ye, whose laws have marred your 
country’s fame, 
Take heed, and yield to Justice her 
award! 
Hands off our women! Oh! hands 
off, for shame; 
Lest now into the scales she throw 
her sword! 





AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


Rev. Alvin Bacon, an American pas- 
tor, is studying at the University of 
Glasgow this winter. A recent letter 
from him to his wife’s aunt, Miss Anna 
Bisbee of Poughkepsie, N. Y., is pub- 
lished in the Poughkeepsie Eagle. Mr. 
Bacon says, in part: 

Last Wednesday evening we had a 
great treat. The Woman’s Social and 
Political League held a monster meet- 
ing in town, addressed by Miss Chris- 
tabe] Pankhurst and Lady Constance 
Lytton. 

A Pleasant Disappointment. 

“The great hall was crowded to the 
doors, showing the very great interest 
in ‘votes for women’ over here. I do 
not know when I have enjoyed any 
speech so much as I did that of Miss 
Pankhurst. Naturally, we were very 
pleasantly disappointed. Instead of 





pected, she is a very clever, not unat- 
tractive girl, and how she can speak! 
She has all the resourcefulness of the 
political orator, and it was rare fun 
to hear her flay the Liberal Party. 
She was wholly good natured, never 
lost her temper, but employed a fine 
sarcasm, which convulsed the house 
more than once. If the prime minis- 
ter, Mr. Asquith, and the chancellor, 
Lloyd-George, could have heard Miss 
Pankhurst lay them out, I am sure 
they would have winced. 

“She was followed by Lady Lytton, 
who made a truly masterful address. 
Her argument was more rational and 
convincing than Miss Pankhurst’s, 
though not nearly so clever. 

An Eye-Opener. 

“If anyone thinks that the suffrage 
movement amounts to very little, as I 
did, it is an object lesson to attend 
such a meeting. We in America are 
still laughing at it, but the British 
people have got far beyond that, and 
well they may, for these women are 
tremendously in earnest. 

Lady Lytton’s Address. 

“We were soon convinced of that 
when we saw and heard Lady Lytton. 
She is, of course, a lady in the truest 
sense of the term, and it is a word 
which means much to the Britishers. 
Her social position is of the highest 
in the land. One could see that she 
rose to speak with great personal re- 
luctance, abhorring the publicity and 
notoriety, but driven to it by the force 
of her own earnest conviction. She 
is not only a suffragist, she is a suf- 
fragette, a believer in militant meth- 
ods, and she told of her own part in a 
violent protest against the government 
and of her subsequent imprisonment. 
The recital of all this was evidently 
painful, and was clearly drawn from 
her by sense of obligation to the cause. 


Are Bound to Win. 

“However much I disagreed with 
her, I could not but admire her cour- 
age immensely, and I must say that I 
believe these women will win in the 
end. Their earnestness is so great and 
their conviction so strong that they 
are bound to break down opposition 
eventually. Add to their zeal the fact 
that their propaganda is thoroughly or- 
ganized, and you have a combination 
of forces which must be reckoned with. 
They have the government officials, 
the ministry, thoroughly alarmed al- 
ready, so much so that the Hon. Lloyd- 
George declares that he will never 
make another address where there are 
women in the audience. No, I am not 
@ suffragist yet, by any manner of 
means, but I must confess to a much 
greater respect for and interest in the 
movement.” 





A LIGHT SENTENCE. 





A Pittsburg paper says: 

Joseph P. Ashton, a constable of the 
Sixth ward, pleaded guilty to two se- 
rious charges against Nellie Howley, a 
16-year-old girl, and was sentenced by 
Judge Marshall Brown to pay fines 
amounting to $100, and to serve five 
months in the county jail. 

Judge Brown heard the story of the 
little girl in secret, and it was only 
due to mitigating circumstances that 
the prisoner was let off with such a 
light sentence. Ashton and his wife 
are separated, and it was charged that 
he got the little girl to come to his 
house to do some housework. On sev- 
eral such occasions he committed 
crimes against her, and the girl is now 
in a delicate condition. 

The wife of Ashton first learned of 
his intimacy with the girl by question- 
ing her, and she told of her plight. 
This brought about the arrest of the 
constable. 

The prisoner’s wife was present in 
the court room during the hearing of 
the case, but offered no testimony. 
The prisoner laughed on receiving 
such a light sentence. 

Such offences are said to be of al- 
most daily occurrence in the mill dis- 
tricts of Pittsburg, and the culprits 
as a rule get off easily. 

A much worse case lately happened 
in England. A town councillor of 
Bradford pleaded guilty to a criminal 
offence against his fifteen-year-old ser- 
vant girl. He swore that he had rea- 
son to believe she was sixteen, and he 
was sentenced to fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment in the first division—i.e., 
the division reserved for political pris- 
oners and other offenders who are 
thought to deserve better treatment 
than the ordinary criminals. They are 
allowed to wear their own clothes, 
buy their own food, and receive let- 
ters and visitors. Contrast this with 
the sentences of the suffragettes. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





As secretary to the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Headquarters in 
New York, Professor Mary Gray Peck 
is compiling an exhaustive library and 
bibliography of the suffrage movement. 
She is also gathering information con- 
cerning the legal status of women in 
every State, a work which calls for 
continual effort and revision, as 
changes are made in the laws. Pro- 
fessor Peck was for nine years con- 
nected with the department of English 
literature in the University of Minne- 





being a strong-minded, strong-armed, 
wholly mannish creature, as we ex- 


sota. She became interested in the 


suffrage movement three years ago 
when she and Professor Frances 
Squire Potter were in England, study- 
ing at the University of Cambridge. 
Since then these two college women 
have been working together for the 
promotion of suffrage sentiment and 
organization. 





Baroness Euchida, wife of the new 
Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, is a graduate of Bryn Mawr. 
Since her marriage, twelve years ago, 
she has resided several years in Pekin, 
and for the past six years in Vienna, 
but she has kept in touch with all 
that closely concerns women in Japan. 
To a representative of the Philadelphia 
Record she said recently: 

“Women in Japan are becoming 
more and more advocates for higher 
education. The inception of the 
movement may be counted from 1871, 
when a number of young girls were 
sent to the United States and placed 
in the best institutions for the higher 
learning. Of these girls one is now 
the wife of Marshal Baron Oyama 
and another married the well-known 
hero of the late war, Admiral Uriu. 
We have a woman’s university in 
Tokio which has over a thousand stu- 
dents, and every opportunity is given 
women to prepare themselves for any 
kind of a professional career. Not 
many women, comparatively speaking, 
elect to follow the professions. There 
are some women physicians and some 
have made fame and a fair fortune, 
but nursing is more popular. Women 
find a fruitful field in the teaching 
professions. Japanese girls who study 
abroad are doing fine work, not only at 
home, but in the neighboring coun- 
tries. Miss Yasui, who studied in the 
best colleges of England, was recent- 
ly called to Siam by the Queen and 
placed in charge of an institute for 
higher learning recently founded 
there. Throughout the Japanese Em- 


pire the elementary schools are sys- 
tematically established and the 


smaller village has its quota. Women 
bear a large part of this burden, and 
their work is excellent. Tokyo has 
73 schools for girls, and this, I think, 
compares with what any other coun- 
try is doing for the higher education 
of women. 





Miss Elizabeth Moore, daughter of 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and a Vassar graduate, has entered the 
agricultural department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, at Columbia, and 
has announced her intention of becom- 
ing an expert farmer. Miss Moore is 
a member of several women’s clubs in 
St. Louis, and is a society favorite. 

F, M. A. 





GIFFORD PINCHOT ON CONSER- 
VATION. 





Gifford Pinchot, in his recent ad- 
dress before the University Club, said 
in part: 

The American people have evidently 
made up their minds that our natural 
resources must be conserved. That 
is good, but it settles only half the 
question. For whose benefit shall 
they be conserved—for the benefit of 
the many, or for the use and profit of 
the few? The great conflict now be- 
ing fought will decide. 

Special interests have made repeat- 
ed attacks on the United States forest 
service, and these attacks have in- 
creased in violence just in proportion 
as the service has offered effective op- 
position to predatory wealth. Since 
the forest service called public atten- 
tion to the rapid absorption of the 
water power sites and the threatening 
growth of a gigantic water power 
monopoly, the attacks upon it have in- 
creased with marked rapidity. I an- 
ticipate that they will continue to do 
so. Still greater opposition is prom- 
ised in the near future. There is but 
one protection, an awakened public 
opinion. That is why I give you the 
facts. We must face the truth that 
monopoly of the sources of production 
makes it impossible for vast numbers 
of men and women to earn a fair liv- 
ing. Right here the conservation 
question touches the daily life of the 
great body of our people who pay the 
cost of special privilege. And the 
price is heavy. That price may be 
the chance to save the boys from the 
saloons and the corner gang, and the 
girls from worse, and to make good 
citizens of them instead of bad; for 
an appalling proportion of the trage- 
dies of life spring directly from the 
lack of a little money. Thousands of 
the daughters of the poor fall into the 
hands of the white slave traders be- 
cause their poverty leaves them with- 
out protection. Thousands of families, 
as the Pittsburg Survey has shown us, 
lead lives of brutalizing overwork in 
return for the barest living. 

The people of this country have lost 
vastly more than they ever can re- 
gain, by gifts of public property, for- 
ever and without charge, to men who 








we have made superb material prog- 
ress under this system, but it is not 
well for us to rejoice too freely in the 
slices the special interests have given 
us from the great loaf of the property 
of all the people. 

There is no other question before us 
that begins to be so important, or that 
will be so difficult to straddle as the 
great question between special inter- 
est and equal opportunity; between 
government by men for human wel- 
fare, and government by money for 
profit; between the men who stand for 
the Roosevelt policies, and the men 
who stand against them. This is the 
essence of the conservation problem 
today. 

This address with other utterances, 
and especially a letter written to Sen- 
ator Dolliver, gave offence to Presi- 
dent Taft, and he has dismissed Mr. 
Pinchot from his post as head of the 
department of forestry. This will be 
regretted by all friends of the trees, 
including the many club women who 
have been especially interested in 
forest-preservation. 





EASTON’S TOWN COUNCIL 
PRAISED. 





The determination of the city coun- 
cil of Easton to allow limited woman 
suffrage has not only won the undying 
affection of the fair sex, but has re- 
sulted in advertising the fame of this 
community to the four corners of the 
country. 


Since the news went broadcast that 
Easton, in the county of Talbot, on 
the fair Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
had agreed to allow its women to vote, 
the municipal authorities have been 
the recipients of congratulations from 
far and wide. They have also re- 
ceived letters offering suggestions as 
to the form in which they should 
frame the measure that will formally 
extend the right of suffrage to woman- 
kind. Also they have received all 
sorts of advertising matter from well- 
wishing manufacturers and merchants 
who, apparently, just having heard of 
Easton, hastened to ship quantities of 
their circulars and other mercenary 
literature in this direction. 

The letters and telegrams of com- 
mendation that have been received by 
the mayor and members of the coun- 
cil have been of a most gratifying 
character to those officials and have 
confirmed them in their belief that 
woman is as thoroughly deserving of 
the right to vote in municipal matters 
as is her stronger brother. A tele- 
gram from Miss Mary Bartlett Dixon 
of Baltimore read: 

“Congratulations to the most chiv- 
alrous men in Maryland.” 


Mrs. Ellicott, president of the Wom- | 


an’s Suffrage League of Baltimore, 
wired: 

“Congratulations to Easton and its 
representatives as the most enlight- 
ened city on the Atlantic seaboard.” 

The council at its meeting last 
night appointed Mayor Adams and 
Attorneys N. E. Clark and T. Hugh- 
lett Henry to prepare the changes to 
be made in the charter permitting 
women to vote.—Caiubridge (Md.) 
Standard. 





HUMOROUS. 





The writer’s child: “Pa, what is 
penury ?” 

The writer: ‘“Penury, my son, is the 
wages of the pen.’’—Cleveland Leader. 





Mother: “Tommy, are you teaching 
the parrot to swear?” 

Tommy: “No, mother; I’m just tell- 
ing it what it mustn’t say.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 





“All gambling must be stopped with- 
in the jurisdiction of this court,” 
thundered the judge. 

“Bet you a fiver it can’t be done!” 
said the district attorney. 

“Put up your money,” said the 
judge, reaching for his roll.—-Public 
Ledger. 





Unequal Suffrage. 





“Mother, may I go out to vote?” 
“No, my darling daughter, 

You may go out all you want, 
But vote, you hadn’t oughter. 


“Voting is just for common folks, 
And dowdy-looking high-brows; 
And when you merely mention it 
I raise my well-bred eyebrows.” 


“Votes for women, mother dear, 
Is quite the proper racket, 

Since Mrs. Mackay took it up 
And Mrs. Belmont backed it.” 


“Daughter, you’ve made me change 
my mind, 
You little Suffragette, you! 
For if such swagger women vote, 
Of course I’ll have to let you.” 
—Washington Mirror. 





The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 








Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10t_ and 24th, at 4 p.m, 





SPEAKERS 

Gov. Shafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. Mre, Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs, John} Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York.® 





‘Orchestra Seats, $1.00 Each 
ist Balcony Seats, 50c Each 

















NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK 




















Continuation of Reduction Sale 


Macullar Parker 
Company 








Men’s Department 
Suits, formerly $20 to $45....Now $15 to $35 
Overcoats, formerly $25 to $60. .Now $20 to $50 
Ulsters, formerly $25 to $45...Now $20 to $35 





Boys’ Department 

: Ages 8 to 17 years 

| Two-piece Suits, formerly $10 
[. OP Mee sesceazecesceeseae Now $6 to $13 
| Youths’ Long Trousers Suits, 
| formerly $20 to $35........ Now $15 to $26 
Keefers, formerly $7 to $15....Now $5 to $12 

Ages 6 to 14 years 

Youths’ Overcoats and Ulsters, 
formerly $25 to $40........ Now $18 to $30 

Ages 15 to 20 years 


Men’s Furnishing) Coods 


Shirts, formerly $3 and $3.50...... Now $2.65 
Shirts, SEY Gc cccccsscceces Now $1.75 
Shirts, formerly $2.00...........e. Now $1.35 


Bosom Shirts, formerly $2 and $2.50.Now $1.00 
Neckwear, formerly $1.00 and $1.50.Now .65 
Neckwear, formerly $1.50 and $2.00.Now $1.00 
Neckwear, formerly $2 and $2.50....Now $1.50 
onan Lisle Half-Hose, formerly 

50c 


tod EE CL Ce eee Now .25 
Tes CO WO ccccuceveseces Now $1.86 
ee, GP TE 8-4 edbce0 ceccesns Now $1.00 





400 Washington St. 
Boston 





ALITTLE SISTER OF THE POOR 


By JOSEPHINE CONGER-KANEKO 
A romance taken from the lives of Chicago 
working gee, and touching upon the Wh 
Slave 'Iraffic. Price 25c. 


THE PROGRESSIVE WOMAN PUB. CO. 
GIRARD, KAS, 





A young Armenian, who has been in 
this country four months, and speaks 
English fairly well, desires a place to 
do housework, where he could learn 
more English. Is willing, neat and 
quick. Address, Armen Shahin, 16 Mt. 
tiood House, Lynn, Mass. 





@ MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 


Shopping. 


All of the most prominent makes of Gloves 


are shown in large variety, in the newest shades, for 


men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 


And the 


display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and Leather 


Goods is most attractive. 





gave nothing in return. It is true that 


4844 4 4 & 

















































































































































